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Abstract 

Leadership is one of the most important roles expected from teachers today. Teacher leadership is a significant factor in 
the commitment of schools to their missions to guide societies, to develop a school’s positive aspects and to manage 
education in an effective way. If this is the case, it is necessary to measure and evaluate the perceptions of teachers with 
regard to this important role. As yet there is limited amount of research in the literature concerning the determination of 
teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership. As the basic purpose of the present study is to determine the 
leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers, it is considered that the study will contribute to the literature. This 
qualitative research was conducted using the screening model. The study was conducted on 376 secondary school 
teachers who were selected by means of the simple random sampling method from among 564 teachers who were 
working at secondary schools in Kirsehir Central County (Turkey) during the 2014-2015 academic year. The “Teacher 
Leadership Scale” (TLS) was used as the data collection tool. Although the teachers’ “institutional development” 
sub-dimension perception regarding teacher leadership was found to be at the middle level, this was assessed to be a 
lacking notation. Teachers’ perception of teacher leadership for the “institutional improvement” sub-dimension was 
determined to be at the medium level; perceptions concerning “professional development” and “collaboration among 
colleagues” sub-dimensions were determined to be at a high level. Teachers’ understanding of teacher leadership in 
terms of the “institutional improvement” sub-dimension exhibited a significant difference in male teachers. Teachers’ 
perception of teacher leadership in terms of the “professional improvement” sub-dimension exhibited a significant 
difference according to age and occupational seniority. 

Keywords: teacher roles, educational leadership, secondary schools, teacher perceptions 

1. Introduction 

Similarly to other organizations, schools are affected by the fast-paced change that we are experiencing today. This 
change requires an organization which is able to take on new roles, and makes schools so complicated that they cannot 
be managed by a single person (Kuran, 2005; Turan, 2010). The complicated nature of the responsibilities and the 
workloads of principals increase the threshold level for relevant skills and competencies and can make it difficult for 
principals to undertake their management and leadership responsibilities. These developments have resulted in some 
loss of the validity of conventional leadership in schools, and the contribution of all parties to leadership has 
necessitated that all stakeholders take responsibility for this process (Fullan, 1994; Hallinger, 2005; Harris, 2004). In the 
leadership process in schools, teachers are expected to participate alongside families and students (Anderson, 2004). 
The fact that teachers are the group which establishes the most extensive communication with all stakeholders can allow 
teachers to be more effective in the leadership process in schools compared to families, students and even school 
principals. In this leadership process, what is expected from teachers in particular is that they shape the working 
environment collaboratively with school principals, and this relies on a democratic process (Beachum & Dentith, 2004). 
In a school environment in which cooperation and democracy are found, the leadership process maintains its functions 
in an effective way and the participation of stakeholders in the leadership process is encouraged. 

Fast-paced change has introduced a number of new roles for teachers. It is possible to state that leadership is the 
determining factor compared to the other factors in the various significant teacher roles observed in the research on 
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development and changes in schools (Harris & Muijs, 2005). Dozier (2007) emphasizes that development in schools 
can only be possible if teachers exercise a leadership role, while Gabriel (2005) reports that teachers’ leadership roles 
are important in experiencing an effective process of change. Teacher leadership is a leadership approach which allows 
creative opinions about organizational change and development processes to be exhibited, as they interact with related 
elements (Dag & Goktiirk, 2014). These definitions suggest that the teacher leadership is role with influence on the 
school, school management, teachers and students. 

One of the most distinguishing aspects of leaders is their ability to influence people around them. French and Raven 
(1959) suggest that influence can only be possible if there are powerful resources associated with leadership, and these 
resources are charisma, specialty, regulations, prizes and the ability to compel (Northouse, 2014). Robbins (1994) 
describes leadership as the ability to influence people in achieving goals and Freadman, Sears and Carlsmith (2003) 
state that the leader is the person who is most able to influence other people or groups. Teachers, who can influence 
their students, coworkers, school principals, parents and even the wider society, are required to employ their leadership 
skills to fulfill the objectives of their school at the highest possible level in order to make it an “effective school” (Turan, 
2010). In the formation of effective schools, leader teachers who focus on the development of their schools, who can 
manage change, resolve problems, and think up alternative solutions will be the most important factors. 

Specific tasks and responsibilities are expected from leader teachers. Whereas Labich (1988) claims that teachers are 
required to fulfill the responsibilities of trust, developing vision, keeping a level head, supporting entrepreneurship, 
being specialists, respecting different opinions and facilitation/facilitating learning so that they can be effective leaders, 
Harris and Lambert (2003) suggest that facilitating professional cooperation, organizational development and the 
renewal process, and developing human capacities in the organization are the most important functions of leader 
teachers. When leader teachers accomplish these tasks and responsibilities, schools can be pioneers of social change and 
innovation in society (Aydin, 2010). From this point of view, it is possible to suggest that leader teachers are a 
significant factor in social change. 

Leader teachers are highly motivated to participate in the decision-making process at school. Leader teachers have a 
stronger influence in the decision-making process compared to any other group or individual teachers (Seashore Louis, 
Leithwood et al ., 2010). Leader teachers who are sensitive about participating in the decision-making process in schools 
encourage their students to participate in decisions concerning the classroom (Can, 2011). From this information, it is 
possible to conclude that supporting a democratic process is a significant characteristic of teacher leadership. 

Leader teachers are able to cooperate with everyone in order to increase a school’s success and to develop teaching. 
Moreover, they are disposed to participate in decisions which may affect the school and students. The participation of 
teaching professionals in decisions related to the school, and their overt display of interest in this, will contribute to the 
formation of a synergy across a school. A participative and cooperative organizational structure, referred to by Heifetz 
and Laurie (1997) as the “collective mind” that is needed by the 21 st century schools, allows for the resolution of issues 
and promotes creativity. In the institutionalization of a cooperative and participant organizational structure, it is thus 
essential that teachers undertake leadership roles in schools. 

Leader teachers can be considered as the most effective and important strength of the school. SinceKatzenmeyer and 
Moller (2013) characterize teacher leadership as a strong facilitator for change; they call it “a sleeping giant”. 
Mobilization of this sleeping giant will result in successful schools. Research on successful schools suggests that 
teachers and students make progress in schools with a school culture that relies on cooperation and the exchange of 
professional opinions (Waters, Marzano & McNulty, 2008). Leader teachers facilitate the formation and maintenance of 
such an organizational culture. Leader teachers play a significant role in the formation of a positive atmosphere at 
school and the development of a school (Danielson, 2006). Leader teachers who make the effort to develop their schools 
do not avoid taking responsibility for this and focus on developing their capacities (Crowther & Olsen, 1997). Harrison 
and Killion (2007) report that, in terms of teachers’ participation in success, significant roles are played in terms of 
provision of resources, teaching specialty, teaching program specialty, support in the classroom, facilitating learning, 
guidance, school leadership, data coaching, facilitating change and learning. A school does not attain success solely by 
means of teacher who seem to be carrying out their tasks correctly, but through teachers who have the skills and 
qualifications specified above and who can play the roles mentioned above. 

Another prominent characteristic of leader teachers is their faith in success. Leader teachers believe that all of their 
students will be successful and they motivate their students through their successful results. They encourage their 
co workers to motivate students as well (Robbins & Ramos-Pell, 2010). The ability to motivate is a great strength 
utilized by leader teachers. They can mobilize and influence people with this strength. 

Teacher leadership is about organizing the unutilized leadership capital already found teachers in order to influence the 
process of change positively at school, rather than assisting teachers to be more dominant. Applying teacher leadership 
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is a collective and shared effort which provides the opportunity for all teachers to be a leader at different times 
(Greenlee, 2007). Leader teachers consider themselves first as teachers; they are not disposed to be a manager or school 
principal. However, they work in cooperation with their coworkers and school principals for the purpose of developing 
the school and elevating student performance (Education Commission of the States, 2010). Leader teachers focus on 
developing their schools. Any position, status or official role is outside their interest. It is even possible to state that they 
try to keep some distance from official tasks because these roles prevent them from exhibiting leadership behaviors and 
skills and their goal to develop the school. 

Teachers can display both formal and informal leadership at school. This is result of their daily roles and arises in 
cooperation with other teachers, other workers and school management at the classroom, department or school level. 
According to Danielson (2006), teacher leadership is an informal role because it is not obtained by appointment or 
delegation. According to Schleicher (2012), leader teachers can undertake formal roles and responsibilities regarding 
school management and leadership such as curriculum leadership, auditing etc. 

Leadership is one of the most important roles expected from teachers today. Teacher leadership is a significant factor in 
the commitment of schools to their role in guiding societies, in developing schools’ positive aspects, and in managing 
learning in an effective way. If this is the case, it is necessary to measure and evaluate perceptions of teachers regarding 
this important role. The scarcity of studies concerning teacher leadership (Bayuk, 2013; Beycioglu & Aslan, 2012; Gul, 
2010; Kilinc & Recepglu, 2013; Kolukcu, 2011) emphasizes the significance of the present study, which aims to 
determine the teacher leadership perception levels of teachers. It has also been emphasized by various researchers that 
there is need for further studies on teacher leadership (Grant, 2006; Muijs & Harris, 2007; Zinn, 1997). The essential 
purpose of this study is to determine the level of teacher leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers. In 
addition, it is intended for determine whether the teacher leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers differ 
according to a number of personal variables. In order to achieve these objectives, answers were sought to the following 
questions: 

• What is the level of teacher leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers? 

• Do the teacher leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers exhibit significant difference 

according to their gender, age and occupational seniority variables? 

2. Method 


2. 1 Research Design 

In the present quantitative research, a general screening model was utilized for the description of the study. The 
screening model aims to describe the subject which is investigated according to unique terms. A general screening 
model is one conducted on all or a sampling of a population consisting of a number of members (Karasar, 2009). 

2.2 Research Sample 

The population of the research consisted of 564 secondary school teachers working in Kir§ehir Central County. In 
determining the sampling, the simple random sampling method was used. In simple random sampling, all aspects have 
equal weight. All factors are listed during the application and they are selected randomly from the list. If a population is 
not too large and complex, selection can be conducted efficiently; and since statistical operations are conducted with no 
weighting in this sampling method, evaluation and the sampling error can be estimated without any difficulty (Kilic, 
2015). The study was conducted on 376 secondary school teachers who were selected by means of the simple random 
sampling method from among 564 teachers who were working at secondary schools in Kir§ehir Central County during 
the 2014-2015 Academic Year. 


In the sampling estimation, the equation suggested by Buyukozturk et al. (2012) was utilized: 
Equation 1: Estimation of Sampling Size in Continuous Variables 


n Q 


Where n 0 = (t 2 PQ) /d 2 and pq = 0.25 when p significance value is taken as 0.05, and since the corresponding t value in 
the table is 1.96; it is estimated as n 0 =384.16 at the 0.05 significance level (Buyukozturk et al., 2012). If the estimated n 0 
value is placed in the equation; 


384,16 


the sample size is found to be 228.51. As the sample size was 376 in the present study, the necessary sample size for this 
research was exceeded. Demographic characteristics of the participant teachers are summarized in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Demographic characteristics of participant teachers 


Variable 

Category 

n 

% 

Gender 

Female 

Male 

128 

147 

46.5 

53.5 


21-25 

6 

2.2 

Age Group 

26-30 

55 

20.0 


31-35 

83 

30.2 


36-40 

60 

21.8 


41-45 

45 

16.4 


46+ 

26 

9.5 


Turkish 

59 

21.5 


Math 

42 

15.3 


Natural Science 

31 

11.3 


Social Sciences 

32 

11.6 


Foreign Language 

25 

9.1 


Religion and Ethics 

17 

6.2 


Visual Arts 

8 

2.9 

Department 

Music 

5 

1.8 


Physical Education 

14 

5.1 


Technology and Design 

12 

4.4 


Information Technologies 

12 

4.4 


Guidance Counselor 

11 

4.0 


Other 

7 

2.5 


1-5 

40 

14.5 


6-10 

61 

22.2 


11-15 

79 

28.7 


16-20 

65 

23.6 

Professional Seniority by years 

of 21-25 

19 

6.9 

service 

26+ 

11 

4.0 


2.3 Research Instrument and Procedure 

In this study, the “Teacher Leadership Scale ” (TLS) developed by Beycioglu and Aslan (2012) was used. 

Validity and reliability investigations of the TLS were conducted based on data collected concerning the sample group 
consisting of 317 teachers, of whom 296 were regular teachers and 21 administrative teachers. After it was determined 
that the data obtained was appropriate to the exploratory factor analysis with articles concerning perception (Kaiser 
Meyer Olkin = .95, Bartlett's Test of Sphericity = 5463.25 p = .000) and with articles concerning expectation (Kaiser 
Meyer Olkin = .94, Bartlett's Test of Sphericity = 4297.67, p = .000), factor analysis was conducted on the data 
according to the principles component analysis method. It was concluded that the scale used in the present study was 
valid and reliable. As a result of the exploratory factor analysis, it was determined that the scale had a structure with 
three factors: “institutional improvement”, “professional improvement” and “collaboration among colleagues”. In order 
to determine the reliability level, Cronbach’s Alpha internal coefficient to consistence was estimated for perception 
as .95 and for expectation as .93. In test-retest reliability analyses, theh Pearson Correlation Coefficient was estimated 
for the perception dimension as .87; for the expectation dimension as .80 (Beycioglu and Aslan, 2012). 

2.4 Data Analysis 

Collected data was analyzed by the SPSS 17.0 software through descriptive statistical methods and techniques 
(frequency, percentage, average, standard deviation). 

Whether secondary teachers’ perception levels regarding teacher leadership differs according to certain variables was 
investigated by means of the t-test and Kruskall Wallis test. 

3. Results 

In this section, findings in line with determining respondent secondary school teachers’ perception of teacher leadership 
and whether these perceptions exhibit significant difference according to certain personal variables are given. 

3.1 Findings Regarding Teacher Leadership Levels Perceived hy Secondary School Teachers 
The teachers’ perception of teacher leadership results are summarized in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Descriptive statistics findings about the perception of teachers regarding teacher leadership 



Minimum 

Maximum 

X 

SD 

Institutional improvement 

1.11 

5 

3.37 

0.83 

Professional improvement 

2.18 

5 

4.08 

0.57 

Collaboration among colleagues 

1.6 

5 

3.92 

0.67 


According to Table 2, it can be observed that perception of teachers regarding the “institutional improvement” 
dimension of teacher leadership is at a medium level (X=3.37); regarding the “professional improvement” (X=4.08) and 
the “collaboration among colleagues” (X=3.92) dimensions of teacher leadership it is at a high level. Respondent 
teachers are of the opinion that behaviors within the scope of “professional improvement” and “collaboration among 
colleagues” dimension of teacher leadership are exhibited more frequently compared to those within “institutional 
improvement” dimension. 

3.2 Findings Regarding Personal Variables 

The total score obtained from the scale to examine whether the perception of teacher leadership displays significant 
difference with respect to the gender of teachers was analyzed by means of the t-test and the relevant results are 
summarized in Table 3. 

Table 3. Independent-sample t-test results regarding whether the teacher leadership level perceived by teachers exhibits 


significant differences according to their gender 


Gender 

N 

X 

Std. deviation 

t 

P 

Institutional improvement 

Female 

Male 

128 

147 

3.24 

3.48 

0.85 

0.80 

-2.373 

0.018* 

Professional improvement 

Female 

Male 

128 

147 

4.11 

4.04 

0.53 

0.60 

0.999 

0.319 

Collaboration among colleagues 

Female 

Male 

128 

147 

3.93 

3.91 

0.64 

0.70 

0.247 

0.805 

*p<0.05 


According to Table 3, the average scores of male teachers (X=3.48) for the teacher leadership “institutional 
improvement” dimension were greater than the average scores of female teachers (X=3.24). It was determined that 
secondary school teachers’ perceptions regarding the “institutional improvement” dimension of teacher leadership 
exhibits a significant difference according to gender. 

The total score obtained from the scale to examine whether the perception of secondary school teachers regarding 
teacher leadership exhibits significant difference according to their age was analyzed by means of the Kruskal Wallis 
Test. The results obtained are exhibited in Table 4. 

Table 4. Kruskal Wallis results regarding whether teachers’ perception of teacher leadership exhibits significant 
difference according to their age 




n 

X 

Std. 

deviation 

Kruskal 
Wallis Test 

P 

Significant Difference 


21-25 

6 

3.91 

0.66 





26-30 

55 

3.10 

0.68 




Institutional 

31-35 

83 

3.35 

0.93 

12.074 

0.064 

No 

improvement 

36-40 

60 

3.43 

0.76 


41-45 

45 

3.54 

0.93 





46+ 

26 

3.41 

0.71 





21-25 

6 

4.09 

0.54 





26-30 

55 

3.89 

0.53 




Professional 

31-35 

83 

4.04 

0.61 

13.405 

0.020* 

*26-30 and 36-40 

improvement 

36-40 

60 

4.25 

0.48 

*26-30 and 41-45 


41-45 

45 

4.18 

0.60 





46+ 

26 

4.01 

0.60 





21-25 

6 

4.20 

0.42 




Collaboration 

26-30 

55 

3.82 

0.60 




31-35 

83 

3.87 

0.72 

5.732 

0.333 

No 

among 

36-40 

60 

3.96 

0.62 

colleagues 

41-45 

45 

4.08 

0.72 





46+ 

26 

3.91 

0.70 





*p<0.05 

According to Table 4, the average scale scores (X=4.25) of teachers in the age group 36-40 with respect to the 
“professional improvement” dimension of teacher leadership were greater than the teachers in the agp group 26-30 
(X=3.89) and this difference is significant. It can be observed that the average scale scores of teachers (X=4.18) in the 
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age group 41-45 with respect to the “professional improvement” dimension of teacher leadership were greater than the 
average scale scores of teachers in the age group 26-30 (X=3.89), and this difference was significant. 

The total score obtained from the scale which is used to examine whether secondary school teachers’ perceptions 
regarding teacher leadership exhibit significant difference according to their seniority was analyzed by means of the 
Kruskal Wallis test and the results are summarized in Table 5. 


Table 5. Kruskal Wallis results regarding whether teachers’ perception levels regarding teacher leadership exhibit 
significant difference according to their professional seniority 



Professional 


- 

Std. 

Kruskal 

Wallis 

Significant Difference 


Seniority 

n 

X 

deviation 

Test 

P 


1-5 

40 

3.27 

0.85 





6-10 

61 

3.24 

0.85 




Institutional 

11-15 

79 

3.34 

0.83 

6.862 

0.231 

No 

improvement 

16-20 

65 

3.52 

0.86 


21-25 

19 

3.33 

0.72 





26+ 

11 

3.72 

0.70 





1-5 

40 

4.06 

0.53 





6-10 

61 

3.86 

0.61 




Professional 

11-15 

79 

4.11 

0.52 

13.299 

0.020* 

*6-10 and 11-15 

improvement 

16-20 

65 

4.22 

0.55 

*6-10 and 16-20 


21-25 

19 

4.07 

0.72 





26+ 

11 

4.26 

0.47 





1-5 

40 

3.87 

0.70 





6-10 

61 

3.79 

0.67 




Collaboration 

among 11-15 

79 

3.91 

0.61 

6.622 

0.25 

No 

colleagues 

16-20 

65 

4.04 

0.71 


21-25 

19 

3.94 

0.67 





26+ 

11 

4.25 

0.63 





*p<0.05 


According to Table 5, it was observed that the average scale scores of teachers in the professional seniority group who 
served from 11 to 15 years with respect to the “professional development” dimension of teacher leadership (X=4.11) 
were greater than the ones in the professional seniority group of 6-10 years (X=3.86); this difference was significant. It 
can be concluded from Table 7 that average scale scores of teachers in the professional seniority group of 16-20 years 
for the “professional improvement” dimension of teacher leadership (X=4.22) were greater than the teachers in the 
professional seniority group of 6-10 years (X=3.86) and this difference was significant. 

It was determined that secondary school teachers’ perceptions regarding the “professional improvement” dimension of 
teacher leadership exhibit significant difference according to professional seniority. Accordingly, it is possible to suggest 
that as occupational seniority increases, teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership increase, and teachers in the 
occupational seniority groups of 11-15 and 16-20 spend more time on professional improvement activities; in other 
words, these teachers care more about professional improvement. 

4. Discussion, Conclusion and Recommendations 

4.1 Discussion 

The present study aimed to determine the teacher leadership perceptions of secondary school teachers. It can be 
considered as a limitation in terms of our study that there is a lack of research investigating teacher leadership in both 
domestic and foreign literature, which introduces difficulty in making clear the relationships among the results of 
existing studies in the relevant literature. 

In the present research, it was revealed that secondary school teachers’ perceptions regarding the “institutional 
improvement” sub-dimension was at a medium level. This finding can be assessed as negative. In the study conducted 
by Kilinc and Recepoglu (2013), it was reported that secondary school teachers’ perception regarding the “institutional 
improvement” sub-dimension was lower than the perceptions regarding the other sub-dimensions. Institutions need to 
develop in order to increase their productivity and to cope with change. Institutions which cannot maintain their 
development lose the function of fulfilling the needs of their society and the individuals in it. Thus, they lose their 
efficiency and reliability and face entropy. There may be a number of internal and external factors which effect the 
development of institutions. Amongst them, the most important one is the human factor, the people who use their 
intelligence and knowledge to manage resources and technology and who process inputs and transform them into 
outputs. For schools, which fulfill the responsibility of training and educating individuals within a society, teachers are 
the most essential resource due to their roles as educational practitioners. It is thus necessary that teachers fulfill the 
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responsibilities expected from them regarding the efficient development of their schools. As one of the most important 
indicators of teacher leadership, teachers are required to pay the utmost attention to the issue of how to improve schools. 

The low perception levels of secondary school teachers regarding the teacher leadership “institutional development” 
sub-dimension could be result of their ignorance about how to help their institutions develop or face theobstacles in 
their efforts related to institutional development behaviors. Yet, it has been reported by researchers that there could be 
factors which would be effective in changing teachers’ leadership behaviors (DuFour, Eaker & DuFour, 2005; Hook, 
2006; Mangin, 2007). The reason for the low level of perception of secondary school teachers regarding the teacher 
leadership “institutional improvement” sub-dimension could be their low level of commitment to the institution. When 
it is considered that the institutional commitment of employees is an indicator of organizations’ consistent success and 
wellbeing (Luthans, 1992), it is possible to suggest that teachers who do not give sufficient time to development of their 
institutions do not feel a sense of institutional commitment or their institutional commitment levels are low. 

It was determined that secondary school teachers’ perceptions regarding the “institutional improvement” dimension of 
teacher leadership exhibit significant difference according to gender. This finding can be interpreted as showing that 
male teachers spend more time on the institutional development of their schools; they internalize the teacher leadership 
“institutional improvement” sub-dimension behaviors more; and they care about the institutional improvement of their 
schools. 

Teachers in age group 36-40 with respect to hte “professional improvement” dimension of teacher leadership had 
greater scores than the teachers in the age group 26-30 and this difference is significant. It can be observed that the 
average scale scores of teachers in the age group 41-45 with respect to the “professional improvement” dimension of 
teacher leadership were greater than the average scale scores of teachers in the age group 26-30 and this difference was 
significant. Accordingly, it is possible to suggest that as teachers’ age increases, teachers’ perceptions of teacher 
leadership increase, teachers in the age groups 36-40 and 41-45 spend more time on professional improvement; in other 
words, these teachers care more about professional improvement. 

It was determined that secondary school teachers’ perceptions regarding the “professional improvement” dimension of 
teacher leadership exhibit a significant difference according to professional seniority. Accordingly, it is possible to 
suggest that as occupational seniority increases, teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership increase and teachers 
in the occupational seniority groups of 11-15 and 16-20 years spend more time on professional improvement activities; in 
other words, these teachers care more about professional improvement. 

4.2 Conclusions 

Teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership for the “institutional improvement” sub-dimension was determined 
as being at a medium level; perceptions concerning “professional improvement” and “collaboration among colleagues” 
sub-dimensions were determined as being at a high level. 

Teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership in terms of the “institutional improvement” sub-dimension exhibited a 
significant difference in male teachers. 

Teachers’ perceptions regarding teacher leadership in terms of the “professional improvement” sub-dimension exhibited 
a significant difference according to age and occupational seniority. 

4.3 Recommendations 

• It is necessary to enhance institutional commitment levels of teachers so that their perception regarding the 
teacher leadership “institutional improvement” sub-dimension can be developed. 

• It is necessary to provide training to teachers and teacher candidates for instructional leadership and teacher 
leadership areas. 

• Teachers’ leadership skills and behaviors must be particularly supported by school principals. 

• Further research investigating the effect of teacher leadership on the development of schools, the effectiveness 
of school principals, and on the development of students is required. 

• Teachers’ leadership must be investigated in terms of theirrelations with specific leadership skills. 
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